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nearly 2r2QO?OQ07 a figure that changed but slightly in the course of the following three years. Compared with the statistics of total employment, the annual number of strikers even in the peak years 1899 and 1903 is not unduly high. Mass organized strikes, however, were still a novel phenomenon. The movement, which involved chiefly large establishments of the textile and metallurgical industries, originated in St. Petersburg and spread to Moscow and other industrial centers. In 1896-1897 some 260 establishments employing 90,000 workers (according to Martov, the actual number of strikers was at least 170?000) were affected by strikes, a development unprecedented in Russian history. The St. Petersburg strike, moreover, wras directed by the social democratic Fighting Union for the Liberation of the Working Class. In spite of this revolutionary leadership the strikers' demands were non-political, reasonable, and moderate: shorter hours (the usual hours were 14 and 15 per day), higher rates so as to maintain the former level of earnings in spite of the proposed shorter hours, a half-day on Saturdays, regular payment of wages, and the elimination of other unfair practices.
The policy of the government swayed uneasily from conciliation to reprisals. Some of the strikers' demands were granted by the above-mentioned law of June 2,1897, which introduced the eleven-and-a-half-hour day, restricted overtime to 120 hours per year, and made other concessions. Pressure was brought to bear on employers to raise wages and to remove the more flagrant abuses. Witte, a protagonist of industrial expansion, bluntly told the manufacturers (July 6, 1896) that since mismanagement was the chief cause of strikes, harsh and inefficient employers should not count on official support. Nevertheless, the law of 1897, an important labor victory in principle, was but loosely enforced. In the early 1900's? the length of the labor day in some industries was still maintained at the pre-1897 level, exceeding the statutory norm by as much as five or six hours. Evasion of the overtime provision was facilitated by subsequent amendments which practically explained it away. No penalty was prescribed for the violation of the law of 1897 except nominal fines of no more than 50 rubles. Other labor legislation was equally perfunctory. A law of June 2, 1903, established the financial responsibility of the employer in case of industrial accidents resulting in tie disability or death of a worker/ and a law
* A totally disabled worker was entitled to a pension of two-thirds of his normal earnings, a widow to a pension of one-third of her husband's earnings. Iliere were